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A CYLIX IN THE STYLE OF BRYGUS 



The city of Philadelphia contains a considerable number of 
classical antiquities. Some of these, acquired years ago, are 
still in private possession, others belong to educational institu- 
tions ; but comparatively few of them are known to students 
of archaeology living at a distance, though several are of con- 
siderable archaeological interest. Such is the case with the 
vase here discussed. It is a cylix of severe red-figured style 
which once belonged to the Canino collection, and was probably 
found at Vulci. Later it passed into the possession of Mr. 
James Jackson Jarves of Florence, and then into the collection 
of Mr. Robert Coleman of Philadelphia. When this collection 
was sold in 1896, the vase was purchased by the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where it is now exhibited. 

It is a medium-sized cylix, 23.5 cm. in diameter, and 9.5 cm. 
high, with a foot having a diameter of 9.8 cm. On the interior 
(Fig. 1) is a nude youth of rather heavy build advancing to 
the right. In his right hand he carries a long, knotted stick, 
while over his left arm, which is extended, he carries a himat- 
ion with black border. The garment passes over his left arm 
and shoulder and flies out behind. He wears low shoes fastened 
by a thong, of a not uncommon type, but is otherwise nude. 
His head is turned so that the face is seen in full front. He 
has a good-natured smile, which is perhaps to be explained by 
his rather tipsy gait. The hair, as in all the heads on the vase, 
is drawn in little round bunches or curls on top of the head, 
and comes down over the forehead in short, straight lines. On 
the right arm, chest, and right leg the artist has indicated the 
muscles by means of diluted glaze. The drawing is good, and 
the whole figure full of life. 

A band of meander surrounds the design. It was begun by 
the artist just above the elbow of the figure, but his space was 
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not correctly estimated, so that the two ends do not quite meet. 
It is not a running pattern, but each rectangle stands by itself, 
one starting from the outer edge of the band and the next from 
the inner, and so on, alternating. The handles, as is often the 
case, are not hi the same axis as the interior medallion. 

On the under side are two scenes of three figures each, repre- 
senting a Ka>fio<i or revel. On side A (Fig. 2) at the left is a. 




Figure 1. — Ctlix in Philadelphia. Interior. 



nude youth, with castanets in each hand, engaged in a violent 
dance. He is standing on his left leg, while his right is drawn 
up ; his body is bent forward and his head turned back, while 
his open mouth shows that he is singing at the top of his voice. 
From his left wrist dangles a o-vfirjvri, or flute-case. The eye 
is narrow, but not quite shown in profile. The abdominal 
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muscles, as well as those of the legs and right arm, are indi- 
cated by diluted glaze. Behind him, stuck in the ground, is a 
knotted stick. 

In front of this youth is another, facing to the right. He 
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wears, thrown over both shoulders and hanging down behind, 
a himation with a border. In his left hand, pressed against 
his side, he holds a lyre of the type believed by some authorities 
to be the /3a/3/3tro? or fidpfiirov, 1 which he is playing with a 
plectrum held in his right hand. With the extended fingers 
of his left hand he regulates the length of the strings, six in 
number, which the artist has represented by raised black lines, 
so that they are visible over the black background and across 
the opening in the sounding board of the instrument. He leans 
backward and his head is thrown back, while his open mouth 
shows that he is singing. Here the eye is very nearly correctly 
drawn. The artist has used diluted glaze to bring out details 
on the throat, legs, and arms. 

The third figure is also turned to the right, but is looking 
back at his two companions. He is nude, but has a himation 
hanging over his extended left arm and floating out behind. 
In his left hand he holds a scyphus ; and in his right, which is 
drawn back, a knotted stick. He is dancing violently and 
singing at the same time. Here again the artist has tried to 
draw the eye in profile, and has again made use of diluted 
glaze to indicate the muscles of the body and right leg. 

On the heads of the figures are indications of fillets, probably 
originally put on in red paint which has now disappeared. 

On the other side B (Fig. 3) is another revel ; or perhaps 
another part of the one just described, but the dancing is less 
violent. At the left is a nude youth, who leans far back as he 
dances. His body is turned to the right, but his face is seen 
in full front. His left arm is extended, and in his left hand he 
grasps his himation, part of which covers the arm and shoulder 
and flies out behind, while the rest falls below his hand. In 
his right hand he holds a knotted stick. The drawing of the 

1 Winckelmann, Gerhard, and others argued that this was the p&pptros or 
p&pPvrov : first, because it is known from literary sources that the p&ppiros was 
used to accompany drinking songs, and in scenes of revel depicted on vases an 
instrument of this shape is frequently found ; and second, because it was used 
in Lesbos, especially by Sappho, and upon a vase in Munich, Sappho and 
Alcaeus are depicted playing upon instruments of this shape. But in Theocritus, 
XVI, 45, the p&ppiros is called xoXi5x<vSos, an adjective more appropriate to the 
harp. Hence the correct name of a lyre of this type must be regarded as 
uncertain. 
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drapery over the left shoulder, the abdomen, the right elbow, 
and the tip of the stick has been slightly injured. 

In front of this youth is a bearded man, also nude. He, too, 
is turned to the right and has a himation with a border wrapped 
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about his left arm, and then carried over his left shoulder and 
down his back. He is bending forward as he dances, and in 
either hand holds a flute. The one in his left hand has four 
holes indicated on the side, which was the regular number in 
the left of a pair of double flutes. The eye is narrow and not 
correctly drawn. The muscles of the lower legs are added in 
diluted glaze, as is the hair upon the man's chest. 

A break in the vase has unfortunately destroyed the greater 
part of the third figure, but the position of the legs shows that 
this, too, was a dancing figure who held the avfivvr) in his 
extended right hand. The restoration proposed by the Italian 
who completed the vase is probably approximately correct, 
although the himation is made too small, and there is no means 
of knowing whether or not the left hand held a seyphus. On 
the left leg the knee-cap and the leg muscles are added in 
diluted glaze. 

Below the figures is a black band 2 mm. wide, with a band 
in the natural color of the clay of equal width above and below 
it. There are no palmettes or other decorations beneath the 
handles. 

One is struck at once with the liveliness of these scenes, with 
the spirit which the artist puts into the individual figures. 
At the same time there is nothing careless in the work but, 
on the contrary, much delicacy is shown in the drawing; (as, 
for example, in the toes and fingers), which is not well shown in 
the reproductions. There are indications that the artist made 
several sketches with a dry point before he got the figures 
placed as he wished them. Such lines may be seen on the 
youth with the lyre in Figure 2 ; and on the legs and breast of 
the figure at the left, and on the legs of the figure at the right 
in Figure 3. The composition, the animation of the figures, 
and the vigor of the drawing point to an artist of ability, but 
unfortunately the vase is not signed. On the under side of 
the handles are four marks which may possibly once have been 
intended for the letters of a signature, but after the vase was 
fired became indistinguishable blotches. The single figure on 
the interior is clearly a reminiscence of the single running 
figures of the painters of the cycle of Epictetus, of Pamphaeus, 
Chachrylion, and the others ; but the heads en face, and par- 
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ticularly the eyes in profile, show that the vase cannot date 
very far back in the fifth century. It can hardly be earlier 
than 470 B.C., perhaps not quite so early. 

The question now to be determined is whether this vase 
bears sufficient resemblance in style to any body of signed 
vases to permit its connection with a known master. The chief 
characteristic of the scenes on the under side, as has been 
pointed out, is the life which the painter has put into them. 
Both groups of revelers are singing and dancing with great 
spirit. Now liveliness of action is especially noticeable on the 
vases which bear the name of Brygus ; and if this vase is 
examined with care, it will be seen that it has other peculiari- 
ties which are acknowledged to be characteristic of this master. 
It should, however, be remembered that the nine vases which 
bear the name of Brygus, as well as the handle in Boston, are 
all signed with woiem, not ypd<f>co, and it is possible that this 
may be the name of the potter and not of the artist. At the 
same time these vases were clearly all painted by the same man ; 
arid if it is granted that the signature was written by the 
painter, it may well be that b} r eiroitjaev he wished to indicate 
that he made the whole vase, including the painted decoration. 
At least we are justified in assuming such to be the case until 
the contrary is proved. 

Hartwig, in his book on the cylices of this period, 1 has noted 
thirty -eight peculiarities of the work of Brygus; and these 
have been examined in detail by Tonks, 2 who reduces the 
number to ten. The others he finds also on vases of other 
masters. As a facial characteristic he calls attention to the 
" intense expression due to the delicate nostril, and the droop- 
ing corners of the mouth." These peculiarities are noticeable 
in the profiles of the cylix in Philadelphia. Difference in facial 
expression, figures with the body tilted backwards, or with the 

1 Meisterschalen, pp. 307 ff. 

2 Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, XIII, pp. 65-119. 
Cf. also Bayet et Collignon, Histoire de la ctramique grecque, pp. 187 ff., especially 
pp. 194, 195, and 198 ; C. Robert In Pauly-Wissowa, Meal-Encyclopadie, s.v. 
Brygos; F. B. Tarbell, 'A Cantharus from the factory of Brygos,' in The De- 
cennial Publications of the University of Chicago, pp. 4 ff. ; Furtwangler und 
Reichhold, Die griechiscke Vasenmalerei, Serie I, Text, pp. 121 ff., 242 ; Serie II, 
pp. 21, 123 ff. 
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head thrown back, have elsewhere been pointed out as char- 
acteristics of Brygus ; also the fact that the eye is sometimes 
drawn nearly in profile, and that hair is represented on the 
bodies of men in diluted glaze. All of these appear on the vase 
which we are discussing. Compare, for example, the faces in 
Figure 2 ; the positions of the second and third figures in the 
same group, and of the first and third in Figure 3 ; the eyes of 
the second and third figures in Figure 2 ; and the hair on the 
body of the bearded man. Two of the heads are seen in full 
front, which is not common on vases of the severe red-figured 
period. Where they do occur they seem to have some special 
purpose. 1 Here they add variety. On a cylix formerly in the 
Van Branteghem collection in Brussels and attributed by 
Hartwig 2 to Brygus, two bearded men are so drawn, one on 
the interior and the other on the outside of the vase. 

The type of lyre with the arms curving in at the top is found 
on the vases of several masters, including Brygus. It must 
have had seven strings, although the painter of our vase has 
given it but six. On a cylix in Paris attributed to Brygus by 
Hartwig, 8 it is twice represented with six strings. This is, 
however, a small indication, and of no great weight, because on 
a vase attributed to Hiero 4 we find it again with six strings. 
But more important than this is the subject. Scenes of revelry 
are extremely common on vases assigned to Brygus, appearing 
on one of the signed vases, and on twenty of the sixty-two 
unsigned vases attributed to him described by Tonks. 

If, therefore, we take into consideration the many points 
which the vase in Philadelphia has in common with those of 
Brygus, the subject, the animated scenes, and the various 
details which have been pointed out, we shall be justified in 
assigning it to his school, if not to his own hand. 

William N. Bates. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

1 See Deonna, B. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 233 ff. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 331 ff , figs. 44 a and 44 6. 
« Op. cit. pis. XXXH and XXXIII. 

* Hartwig, op. cit. p. 297, fig. 41 a. 



